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REPORT Of WOMEN'S BRANCH OF BALTI- 
MORE YEARLY MEETING. 


Baltimore Yearly Meeting convened on the 
25th inst., and is acknowledged to have been 
throughout a season of much spiritual refresh- 
ment; the various interests during the week, 
as well as the regular sessions of the Yearly 
Meeting all evidencing a freshness of life and 
harmony in working that were truly encour- 
aging. 

The following Friends were present with 
minutes from their respective meetings: 

Catharine P. Foulke, a minister from Rich- 
land Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

Ann Packer, a minister from Green Plain 
Monthly Meeting, Okio, endorsed by the 
Miami Quarterly Meeting. 

Martha Shepperd, from Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. 

Martha Travilla, a minister from Birming- 
ham Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

Also, Jonathan Travilla, a member, her 
husband, and companion from the same 
Monthly Meeting. 

Joseph Horner, a minister from Medford 
Monthly Meeting, N. J 

Robert Hatton, a minister from Third 
Haven Monthly Meeting, Md. 

Mahala Warner, a member and companion 
for Ann Packer, from Miami Monthly Meet- 
ing. 


“@PakB FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KBEP HEB; FOR SHE I8 THY LIFS. 
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Robert M. Croasdale, a minister from 
Falls Monthly Meeting, Pa., endorsed by 
Bucks Quarterly Meeting. 


The meetings of ministers and elders on 
Seventh-day morning and afternoon were 
well attended, had been a fitting prelude to 
the workings of the coming week. 

The Representative Committee held a long 
and unusually interesting session in the even- 
ing, the subjects of Arbitration and Temper- 
ance, as understood by the reports of the sub- 
committees, receiving especial attention. and 
eliciting much expression from members pre- 
sent. These reports will be published in full 
in the Extracts. 

Besides other business particularly belong- 
ing to this Yearly Meeting memorials 
were presented for our friends John Needles, 
of Baltimore, and Joseph Branson, of Hope- 
well Monthly Meeting. 

The attendance on First-day was large, 
the three meetings at Lombard and two at 
Aisquith being all thus characterized. 

Oa Second-day the business sessions com- 
menced, and in the women’s meeting pro- 
ceeded as far as reading of reports from the 
Quarters, minutes for Friends in attendance, 
and epistles from the meetings in correspond- 
ence, also appointments of committees for 
responding to the epistles received, and for 
collecting the exercises of the meeting, etc. 

A committee was appointed to pro- 
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pose names of Friends to serve on the 
Representative Committee the ensuing year. 

In the evening Baltimore Yearly Meetin 
First-day Schoo] Association held its annua 
meeting, of which further report will be for- 
warded. Suffice it, for the present, to say 
that it was thought to be the most lively 

athering in this interest that has been had 
lees: the feeling good from the first, practi- 
cally helpful throughout, and deepening 
towards the end, the close being with a sweet, 
prayerful silence that was the crown of all. 

The delegates from the seven Yearly Meet- 
ings in the Indian concern met also at the 
same time. 

On Third-day morning the appointment of 
important committees and reports of others 
occupied the time, a visit having been 
received at the opening of the session from 
Robert M. Croasdale. 

In the afternoon the state of society was 
entered upon and proceeded as far as the 8th 
query. Martha E. Travilla visited the men’s 
meeting. 

In the evening a meeting for worship, 
appointed by Robert M. Hatton was held at 
the Aisquith street meeting-house, and at 
Lombard street a social religious meeting 
partaking somewhat of the nature of a Bible 
class, but in which all present were invited 
to both give and receive according to-individ- 
ual feeling and ability for expression, drew 
together a sufficient company to fill one side 
of the house, and the time was acknowledged 
to have been one of sweet unison of spirit 
as far as evidenced by those taking vocal 
part.in the exercises, while with all, the quiet 
manifestation of interest remained unbroken 
to the end. 

Fourth-day morning the public meetings 
were well attended. 

In the afternoon women’s meeting resumed 
and finished the consideration of the queries 
with their answers. The report of the Edu- 
ational Committee was read. 

In the evening a meeting was held at Lom- 
bard street in the cause of Temperance, at tke 
call of the standing committee on that sub- 
ject. The house was generally filled, and the 
evening was one of warm feeling, with full 
and free expression from various speakers, 
all tending to earnest, practical helpfulness in 
this cause of exceeding need. The delegates 
in the Indian interest also met, for the third 
time (they having had a second meeting at 
noon on Third-day, and a religious meeting 
was held elsewhere by two of the visiting 
ministering Friends). 

Fifth day morning a visit to women’s meet- 
ing was paid by our friend Joseph Horner. 
In that meeting the report of the Indian 
Committee was read, “evidencing that the 
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efforts of Friends have not been without good 
results amongst the Indians themselves, 
while we truly regret the action of the gov- 
ernment 20, greatly curtailing our effective 
power.” 

Epistles to Ohio, Genesee, lllinois and 
New York meetings were read. A large com- 
mittee previously appointed to consider cer- 
tain changes in the Discipline proposed by 
two of the Quarters, and also whether a gen- 
eral revision preparatory to printing a new 
edition, now needed, would be desirable, 
reported in favor of appointing a committee 
to have charge through the year of prepara- 
tion for said new edition, and to report to next 
Yearly Meeting, the committee to work espe- 
cially through a central committee of their 
own members. The report was adopted and 
a nominating committee appointed. 

In the afternoon a visit was received in 
women’s meeting from our friend Robert M. 
Hatton. The Nominating Committee of the 
morning reported the names of Friends to 
serve on the Disciplinary subject, who were 
appointed by the meeting. 

The committee appointed at a former sit- 
ting to consider anew the proposition of last 
year from Illinois on the subject of a general 
convention of all the Yearly Meetings, 
reported the suggestion that a committee 
should be appointed to correspond through 
the year with Friends from Illinois, in order 
to promote a fuller understanding upon the 
subject. A committee was appointed as thus 
proposed to report progress one year hence. 

pistles for Indiana and Philadelphia 
Yearly Meetings were read, and encouraging 
reports concerning the Fair Hill Fund and 
its disbursement for educational purposes. 

The memorials previously mentioned as in 
the Representative Committee were then 
read, solemnizing and tendering many hearts, 
in this quiet hour, as the time for separation 
was drawing near, that for some then present 
must be a final one. 

The committee to collect the exercises of 
the meeting produced the following, after the 
reading of which a brief devotional period 
and a deep, sweet silence preceded the closing 
minute, for we had been lovingly together 
and were loath to part. 


MINUTE OF EXERCISES. 


We have truly had a feast, as we have 
mingled together around one common table, 
with the Master at its head. We have lis- 
tened to entreaties from the messengers of 
light that we should wait upon the Lord, and 
obtain such renewal of strength that we shall 
be enabled to say, We are here, O Father, to 
do whatsoever Thou requirest of us; to be 
faithful in the little, doing what our hands 
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find to do, remembering that we cannot per- 


form the work for one another, that the tal- 
ent committed to our care will be required at 
our hands. The young have been encour- 
aged to say No when temptations present, 
that by so doing they may be strength to 
their companions. The moral courage of a 
young woman in refusing the wine cup was 
noted as having made a lasting impression 
for good upon other minds. 

Housekeepers were urged not to use liquors 
of any kind for culinary purposer. The 
responsibility of handing to visitors the 
cup that may create a taste for alco- 
holic drinks was feelingly brought before us, 
and cases were cited in which young men 
had fallen victims to intemperance by taking 
the glass of hospitality at the home of a 
friend. 

Mothers, wives and sisters were counseled 
to bear testimony against the use of tobacco, 
the inhalation of its fumes being injurious to 
health, and the money expended for it taken 
many times from small incomes when needed 
to procure the necessaries of life. 

Mothers have been exhorted to feed the 
lambs entrusted to their care, to teach them 
early the beautiful precepts of Jesus, and 
encourage them to listen to the still, small 
voice, that they may be able when called to 
to say, as Samuel of old, ‘Speak, Lord, for 
Thy servant heareth.” 

Seek to guard them from the pernicious 
literature that is flooding our country, and 
which causes a distaste for better and more 
substantial reading, and to endeavor to draw 
them tenderly into confidence, that they may 
be kept close to the maternal side. A moth- 
er’s heart rejoiced that she had been so 
blessed as to keep her children very near. 
Her sons, now young men, came to her with 
their joys and sorrows, giving her the confi- 
dence they gave no other. 

We have been reminded of the necessity 
of baptism, not that of water, which 
is a beautiful type—the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost, purifying and cleansing the heart, and 
nares it a fit dwelling place for God’s 

pirit. 

Encouragement has been given to those in 
the childlike state, full of zeal and earnest in 
the work unto which they feel called. These 
have been admonished to be watchful. To 
some of them the time may come when they 
cannot go out into such broad fields of labor, 
and let them now have charity for those who 
are walking in a narrower path, feeling that 
they must nestle closely at the feet of the 
Divine Master, waiting for His command. 

Lessons of faith in God, who is known to 
be strength in weakness, riches in poverty, 
and a present help in every time of need, 
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have been brought before us. Testimony has 
been given by one who, feeling it right to 
present her body a living sacrifice before the 
Lord, left her infant alone in the cradle, 
believing that the promise, “I will be with 
thee” is as much for us to-day as it was for 
those in the past, and who returned to find 
her child safe under the protecting care of 
her Heavenly Father. She realized that the 
greater the cross in performing known duties 
the more precious is the reward. 

Urgent exhortation has been given to us 
that we hold fast to our profession of a free 
Gospel ministry, that the young may be 
strengthened to resist the influence that is 
abroad, teading to draw them from our great 
and important testimony, that God Himself 
is the teacher of His people. 

We have lingered upon the memory of our 
dear departed, and have said, in our hearts, 
Let us do our part day by day, dwell near to 
the fountain of light and life; and, looking 
from the seats made vacant by their depar- 
ture, turn our facea toward their celestial 
home, realizing that they are not here but 


risen. 

With grateful hearts acknowledging the 
blessing that we have felt to be in our midst, 
which has been evidenced in all the gather- 
ings of the week, causing added life in each, 
and trusting that we have been not only 
refreshed in the present, but enriched for the 
future, the meeting adjourned to meet at the 
usual time next year, if so permitted. 

Mary C, Cuter, Clerk. 





ANGELINA GRIMKE WELD. 


From the Woman’s Journal of Eleventh 
month 1st we take the following account of 
the life of this brave and faithful advocate of 
the cause of the oppressed. 

She was in early life a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and her life was marked by 
great sincerity and simplicity throughout its 
many changes, 

She left written directions in regard to her 
burial: “I have purposely selected my old 
clothes to be buried in, that my good ones 
may be given to the poor, that they may do 
them good after I am gone.” 

Angelina Grimke Weld died at her resi- 
dence in Hyde Park on Sunday night last, 
aged seventy-four years and eight months. 
She was born in Charleston, S. C., Feb. 20, 
1805, Her father was John F. Grimke, judge 
of the Supreme Court of South Carolina for 
a number of years. 

Born and reared in the midst of slavery, 
she yet always felt great aversion to it, in all 
its forms, refusing to own a maid which her 
mother gave her to wait on her, and often 
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using all her power with her family and 
friends against the condition of slavery. She 
came North to cast in her lot with the Abo- 
litionists. Their cause was her cause. For 
the slaves’ sake she endured all the persecu- 
tion which sectarian bigotry and pro slavery 
hatred could devise against the first woman 
who dared to “speak in the church” or any~ 
where else in public. 

It is impossible for those who today see 
and hear women as ministers and lecturers, 
to understand the state of mind and feeling 
forty-three years ago, when no woman’s voice 
was heard in public anywhere, and when the 
injunction for her to “ keep silence” in the 
church was held to be as sacred as the com- 
mandment, “ Thou shalt not steal.” 

At such a time Angelina Grimke and her 
sister, Sarah Grimke, came forward to plead 
for the slave, and to answer the arguments of 
the apologists of slavery. Angelina had rare 
gifts. The eloquence which is born of earn- 
estness in a noble purpose gave her anointed 
lips. It set around her a defence so strong 
and high that all the shafts and arrows of 
pro-slavery malignity fell harmless around 
her. She never stopped to think of herself. 


“ Silence!” cried the pulpit. She spoke right | py 


on. “Shame!” said the press. “ You are 
seeking notoriety,” said all the gossips, and 
“ getting out of your sphere.” How like for- 
gotten echoes those words come back! An- 
elina Grimke, if she heard, did not heed. 
friend who knew her singleness of purpose, 
stung by this injustice and meanness, prepared 
a reply to these unnumbered and cruel at- 
tacks. But when Angelina heard of this plan 
or purpose, she refused to permit its publica- 
tion, and said, ‘It is not necessary.” She 
was justified to herself and that was enough. 

She wrote an appeal to the Christian wo- 
men of the South, which was sent broadcast 
over the North as well as the South ; she vis 
ited New York by invitation, where she spoke 
in public on several occasions on the slavery 
question ; she visited Massachusetts in 1836 
and spoke several times before a committee 
of the Legislature on the same subject, and 
also delivered six lectures in the Odeon. 

In 1888 she married Thecdore D. Weld, 
who also had consecrated his great powers of 
mind and utterance to the service of the slave. 
In connection with him she assisted in writ- 
ing, ‘Slavery As It Is: or the Testimony of 
a Thousand Witnesses,” and several other 
articles published by the Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety. Soon after her marriage she received an 
injury which prevented her from taking an ac- 
tive part in the movement personally, but she 
continued writing articles from her personal 
knowledge and observation. Quietly in her 
own home she still did what she could to fur- 


ther the cause of freedom. When emancipation 
came the freedmen were never forgotten by 
her. Clothes and books and many comforts 
packed in her house went down to their relief. 
She also once went herself. 

At the time of the division of her father’s 
property she and her sister, Sarah Grimke, 
requested that their share of the property 
might be in slaves, with the idea of emanci- 
pating them, but when they found they could 
not be liberated in South Carolina, as they 
would be sold again by auction, their brother 
became their technical owner, and they were 
finally liberated by the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. 

Several years ago Mrs. Weld had a para- 
lytic stroke, from which she measurably re- 
covered, though she has been in feeble health 
ever since. 

In her last illness, when her mind wan- 
dered, she was back again in the scenes of 
her early life, and again urged the release of 
the slaves, “ who had reaped down their fields, 
and whose wages had been kept back by 
fraud.” She hummed again the old tunes 
she sang when a young girl, and with her face 
all illuminated, sang, “ Happy, happy, hap- 
!” Her last breath went away so quietly 
that those who looked on could not tell when 
her spirit went. ; ; ° 

The women of to day owe more than they 
will ever know to the high courage, the rare 
insight, and fidelity to principle of this wo- 
man, by whose sufferings easy paths have been 
made for them. 

Neither the justice of her cause, nor its 
great need, nor the quiet, persuasive elo- 
quence with which she remembered those in 
bonds as bound with them, saved her and her 
equally noble coadjutors, Sarah Grimke and 
Abby Kelly Foster, from the pitiless scorn of 
men and women. If for once their lips had 
turned white with fear, or their teet fled be- 
fore the mob, the banner for the equal rights 
of women which now floats plain in sight 
would still be furled. 

A few years ago, after the death of Jane 
Smith, in Philadelphia, with whom in those 
perilous times Angelina Grimke found shelter 
and a home, the letters of Miss Grimke to 
Mrs. Smith were returned. These leiters, 
written in the confidence and with the full- 
ness of friendship, contain as nowhere else the 
history of the fiery trials through which these 
first steps were cut in the solid rock of cus- 
tom and prejudice to make a highway for 
other women. Should they be given to the 
public, as they ought to be, those who read 
them will know better than can now be told, 
at what a great price the enlarged sphere and 
assured rights of women have been earned. 

Her example is a bugle call to all other 
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women. We shall never hear her voice. Her QUIETNESS OF HEART. 
lips are silent. But “though dead eo Genuine earnestness is always quiet. Bus- 


speaketh,” 





LEND A HELPING HAND. 


From the Baltimore American we clip this 
brief and strong presentation of the duties of 
those who employ young men, in regard to 
taking a personal interest in the private well- 
being of their employes. We most earnestly 
approve the suggestions offered : 

“Can nothing be done to diminish the 
temptations which beset young men? We 
have associations which do a noble work in 
looking after their moral welfare, and in sur- 
rounding them with kindly influences; but 
they reach little further than their own doors. 
The employer, who evjoys the best opportu- 
nity for this work, is usually the one who ne- 
glects it. Having paid the salaries of his 
clerks, and allowed them liberal vacations, 
he considers that he has done his whole duty. 
What his young men do after office hours is 
none of his concern ; though if he should, per- 
chance, learn that they are given to dissipa- 
tion, then he will most likely discharge them 
with great alacrity. If it happens, in addi- 
tion, that somebody’s accounts are found to 
be crooked, he will surely tell us how much 


he thought of that young man, and how cru- 


elly he has been deceived, although as a mat- 
ter of fact he has perhaps never spoken to 
him except in the way of business, and has 
only himself to thank for the deception. If 
he had suspected that his trusted clerk was 
spending his nights at the faro table, or his 
lunch time in buying margins in stocks, he 
would have looked after him sharply enough. 
But of this he knew nothing. It never oc- 
curred to him to ask where he spent 
his leisure hours; what amusements interested 
him; what home influences surrounded him. 
When he returned to his own happy fireside, 
he never wondered to what sort of a life his 
employees were returning. He probably 
would have laughed at the suggestion that it 
would be prudent, from a business point of 
view, to take a personal interest in their af- 
fairs. . A kindly euggestion, now and 
then ; an invitation to a social gathering; the 
loan of a good book ; a chance to invest small 
savings in some safe and profitable way—in 
short, the manifesting of a personal interest 


. in the welfare of our young men would goa 


long way toward helping them to steer clear 
of temptation. Is it not worth thinking 
about?”’ 


—— 369 


How many troubles might mankind be 
spared, if they would only stop to hear each 
other's explanation. 


tle and restlessness are sure signs of its ab- 
sence. When we pursue an object for its own 
sake, for its intrinsic beauty and nobleness, 
for the place which we see it fills in the order 
of Providence, or for some spiritual affinity 
which we feel it to possess with the impulse 
and fitness of our own souls, we are never 
uneasy and restless and dissatisfied. A moral 
spirit sobers and tranquilizes the mind in 
which truth is earnestly sought and right 
loyally served. The very effort and aspira- 
tion carry with them a secret joy, continuous 
and unceasing, which could not be exceeded 
by that of the most triumphant success. Ia 
all the greatest objects of human pursuit— 
scientific and philosophic truth, social ameli- 
oration, the establishment of justice and free- 
dom, or the realization of some ideal of artis- 
tic beauty—we cannot but feel that, as the 
object is infinite, the complete attainment of 
it is beyond our reach; and that consequently 
the mere act of laboring after it, with some 
sma!l consciousness of steady approximation, 
is reward and blessing enough for man in this 
life. It is the things extrinsic to the object 
itself—fame, riches, popular applause, world- 
ly influence and dominion, tempting men to 
follow it with a feigned or divided homage— 
which fill the heart with doubts and jealousies 
and fears, and dispel the holy peace, where 
genius in its brightest moods, and virtue in 
its noblest aims, find their fittest abode. 
Thoroughly in earnest with its work, filled 
with some great conception, or intent on trac- 
ing out the laws and consequences of some 
vast principle, the mind enjoys a serene and 
absorbing quietude which the ordinary sour- 
ces of human restlessness and anxiety, while 
that intense application of thought endures, 
seem impotent to disturb.—J. J. Tayler. 





OFFEND NOT THESE LITTLE ONES—A WO- 
MAN'S PLEA FOR THE CHILDREN. 


One of the most important elements in a 
happy home life is a practical recognition of 
the distinct personal rights of each member 
of the family. In some families, either from 
inevitable limitations or from lack of thought 
or delicacy, there seems to be no mine and 
thine recognized in the activities of soul-life 
any more than in the property of individuals. 
Personality, as well as collars and handker- 
chiefs, is held as common property. 

One of the unspoken and dimly compre- 
hended grievances of children is the failure 
on the part of parents to respect the child’s 
right to himself. To be Jet alone is a great 
relief to him. A sensitive child shrinks from 
having his shy thoughts intruded upon, his 
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weaknesses laid bare with merciless hands, his 
motives rudely probed, his inexplicable moods 
sharply questioned. It is exasperating to be 
followed continually by watchful eyes, and 
confronted at every turn by cautions, sug- 
gestions and restraints, An impulse to do 
the forbidden thing springs out recklessly into 
disobedience. A wild sense of freedom gives 
zest to lawless behavior, which, under more 
elastic rule, would have found vent in harm- 
less though possibly foolish freaks and frolics. 
The exuberance of youth needs safety-valves. 
Repression endangers moral health, when the 
repression is from outside force. Open defi- 
ance or secret evasion results from undue 
watchfulness and restraint. The temptation 
to resist or conceal besets the child even in 
indifferent or innocent things. Even a child 
recognizes instinctively, though unconscious- 
ly, his right to himself, to an inner sanctuary 
where none should force entrance. That shy 
sensitiveness should not be hurt by sharp 
scrutiny ; that shrinking reticence should not 
be rudely trampled upon. The same kind 
of courtesy and forbearance should be shown 
to the child in his moods, peculiarities, or 
weakness that we exercise toward an older 
person,—only that the parent feels responsi- 
ble to help the child overcome whatever is 
weak or wrong. 

If a courteous recognition of each other’s 
individuality be maintained between the mem- 
bers of a family,—if they exercise a thought- 
ful tenderness toward each other’s known 
weak points, a genial encouragement of each 
other’s peculiar excellences, a good-natured 
indulgence of each other’s preferences and 
tastes, a self-restraint upon sharp criticism 
and idle or impertinent curiosity, there will 
grow naturally a genuine, kindly respect for 
that something which he calls himself. If 
such an element could be rooted in the char- 
acter under the fostering influences of a hap- 
py home, some of the worst faults of social 

ife would be eradicated. During the child’s 

pupilage of weakness and ignorance, it must 
be obedient to the will of those whose love 
shelters and provides for it, but the earlier 
this filial relation passes from arbitrary sub- 
mission to a spontaneous yielding to the judg- 
ment and seeking the help of those in whom 
it believes with loving confidence, the closer 
and stronger will be the bond that unites pa- 
rent and child. The more the parent helps 
the child to gain the mastery over kimeelf, 
and comprehend the risks and limitatious and 
responsibilities of ewnership in his own soul, 
the more does the parent help the child to 
develop a character full of strength and 
vitality. 

Children, as well as plants, need a chance 
to grow. Whatever dwarfs or distorts the 
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growth, though it be the enfolded arms of 
love, wrongs the life. The home training 
that restrains rather than develops is a mis- 
taken one. For this reason, the children who 
run wild, with no home discipline to repress 
them, have an advantage over those who are 
goverened too much by conscientious but mis- 
taken parents. The best household discipline 
is that which secures as much individual free- 
dom as is possible with obedience and re- 
straint in necessary things. The most suc- 
cessful parental government is that which 
earliest enables the child to govern himself. 
— Christian at Work. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The new meeting-house at Easton, Talbot 
county, Md., is nearly finished. It will be 
ready to occupy before the winter sets in. 
The old house was built in the year 1682, 
and is to be left standing where it is until 
after the two hundredth anniversary. A 
Friend informs us that it was paid for in to- 
bacco. 

The school at Easton is in its sixth year. 
Two teachers are now employed ; the number 
of scholars is 42, with accommodations for 60. 

The school at Denton has not been opened 
this fall, but the hope is cherished that in the 
future there may be a Friends’ school in that 
place. R. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Having lately passed through all the meet- 
ings of Friends on Long Island, I would 
like a few lines inserted in Friends’ Intel- 
ligencer expressive of the kindness and 
assistance I received, and also of the deep 
and heart-felt interest I entertain for Friends 
belonging thereto. May their abiding be so 
entirely in the ever blessed truth that they 
may be set free from all the entanglements of 
the world which bind and fetter the spirit 
and prevent it from soaring on the wings of 
faith and love above the cloudy atmosphere 
of doubt and despair. 

We need an accession of devoted minds, 
who will stem the torrent of worldly-minded— 
ness and “count all things but as dross that 
they may win Christ,” and, like the holy 
and blessed Jesus, he ever ready to do good. 
These showing by word and deed that their 
supplies of strength come from the infinite 
source—the great Jehovah—instead of lam— 
entation for weaknesses there would be heard 
in our midst the song of Zion—glory, power 
and dominion belong unto the Lord our God 
forever. 

In every age the young have aided in the 
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work of reformation. Timothy stood side by 
side with the Apostle Paul, and his name is 
recorded as an incentive to young men 
through all time, that, clothed with the spirit 
of wisdom and with a “sound mind,” they 
may enter boldly into the arena now open for 
the admission of such to aid in the elevation 
of their fellow men to the higher altitude of 
purity and light. Every generation should 
leave its favorable impress upon the historic 
pages of the church, as well as upon that of 
the outside world, that the future observer 
may discover what has been gained and what 
lost. The lapse of nearly nineteen hundred 
years since the Coristian era surely should be 
marked by freedom from the various states 
of bondage. “If the truth make you free, 
then are you free indeed.” Through this 
medium the human mind is freed from a de- 
sire to imitate vain customs and from an in- 
ordinate love of gain; honor would not be 
sacrificed fur position or renown; no longer 
would be heard the mournful cry, “ How are 
the mighty fallen,” or “who shall show us 
any good,” whom can we trust as helpers or 
upon whom can we lean? 

Let all “‘ cease from man whose breath is 
in his nostrils, for wherein is he to be ac- 
counted of,” and turn to the Lord Jehovah 
in whom is everlasting strength. 

Saran Hunt. 





Columbus, Ohio, Tenth mo. 18th, 1879. 


’ Elizabeth L. Comstock wishes me to write 
to the friends of the freedmen and say that 
she is now in Kansas, with headquarters at 
Topeka, and investigating the needs, present 
and prospective, of those houseless and home- 
less ones, and desires that all who wish to 
contribute to the worthy cause may do so at 
once, as she finds many unprepared for the 
cold autumn winds, to say nothing of the 
frosts and snows of winter, with their poor, 
almost roofless, sod huts without floors, and 
with nothing to buy material for roofing or 
flooring. Please be so kind as to call the at- 
tention of the readers of Friends’ Intelli 
gencer to this,and may many hearts re- 
spond by sending supplies of any kind, either 
in money or clothing, or something with 
which to keep house, as nearly all these peo- 
ple reach Kansas with nothing and must 
struggle against all the difficulties attendant 
upon such a situation. Supplies may be sent 
to the care of Governor St. John, Topeka, 
Kansas; or J. H. Miller, this city; T. P. 
Mills, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. H. Sharp, 23 
Lasalle street, Chicago, Ill., by whom they 
will be at once forwarded. Persons sending 
will please prepay freight in all cases where 
convenient. I am sincerely your friend, 
Joun M. Warson. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


My mind is often carried back to the few 


days I spent amongst Friends in your city. 
Truly it was a time never to be forgotten b 


me. The remembrance is accompanied wit 
that sympathetic feeling that pervaded my 
heart at the time when with those in affliction. 
I have no doubt thou canst say with Paul, 
“Though the outward man perish, yet the 
inner man is renewed day by day.” For our 
light afflictions, which are but for a moment, 
work out for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. 

Thy intercourse with the young people 
must be a source of much enjoyment, which | 
many times may help to buoy the soul above 
the trials of time, and more especially so 
when thou canst see them walking in wis 
dom’s ways, a condition we far more desire 
for them than the “ increase of corn, wine 
or oil.” I very much enjoy young people’s 
company, and much admired, when with you, 
the freedom some of them manifested toward 
me. Many times when passing out of the 
meeting house I would meet with some one 
who seemed to be waiting to give me the 
hand, which often conveyed the feelings of 
the heart, and I felt much love flow out to- 
ward them. I believe there are many, both 
sons and daughters, on whom the Father has 
bestowed goodly talents for them to occupy. 
Some of them prize what has been given 
and are willing to part with this world’s 
pleasures that they now enjoy and employ 
the treasures committed to their care. They, 
no doubt, can say with the Psalmist, that 
“one hour in the courts of the Lord is better 
than a thousand elsewhere.” That these may 
continue to grow, as willows by the water- 
courses, until] they attain the stature of full 
grown men and women in the Lord, is the 
fervent desire of one who loves them and 
desires their happiness. May none of these 
dear ones ever realize a state which impressed 
my mind when at your meeting, apparently, 
that of a man past middle age, whose situa- 
tion resembled the tree that Nebuchadnezar 
saw in his vision, which had fallen and its 
goodly branches were scattered. Oh how 
ardent were the aspirations of my soul that 
the love of God might continue about the 
roots of grace, which yet remained alive in 
his soul stronger than the bands of iron and 
brass, until he might again be reinstated to 
his former standing. I believe our loving 
Father will not be lacking on His part in re- 
claiming His prodigal children, and if they 
will return unto Him, He will receive them 
with open arms and clothe them with gar- 
ments of love and feed them with rich dain- 
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ties, such as no other table but that which 
.-He has spread can ever afford.” 





Retired from the busy world, solitary and 
alone, I dwell in my tent and reflect upon 
past events and the little that I have accom- 

lished with all my efforts to fulfill life’s 

ighest aims. Both at home and abroad this 
has been my earnest purpose, but the results 
are hidden from my view. Still there is a 
consciousness of an earnest endeavor 80 to 
move in accordance with divine appointment 
as to secure that heavenly treasure that 
wastes not nor perishes with the using. 

When I look at the condition of my peo- 

le I feel sad. The evidences are that the 
_ love of the world, its alluring charms, its 
fashions and customs have taken many cap- 
tive and choked the good seed, so that but 
little fruit appears to redound to the glory of 
the great Husbandman. But I have entire 
confidence in that power which has raised up 
witnesses in every generation, and believe 
that it will still work as the leaven in the 
meal, and mould immortal minds unto the 
Divine image, and endue them with ability 
to turn the hearts of the fathers to the child- 
ren, the disobedient to the wisdom of the just, 
and to make ready a people for the service of 
the Lord. Surely all are safe who are in His 
holy keeping. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 8, 1879. 


CoRRECTION.—We regret that any of our 
space has to be used to correct typographical 
errors. In last week’s issue, on page 580, the 
signature “S. M. K.” should be S. M. H. 
On 582, in the third line in the article on 
‘Practical Holiness,” the word “ modify” 
should be mortify. Several errors will also 
be found in the editorial columns, which no 
doubt will be apparent to the reader. 





BALTIMORE Y EARLY MEETING.—We have 
notas yet any detailed report of the proceedings 
of this meeting, which was held last week in 
the city of Baltimore; but the testimony of 
Friends who were in attendance is that the 
several sessions were characterized by earn- 
estness and zeal, and that the younger mem 
bers of the Society of Friends are there car- 
rying on with great faithfulness the good 
works which their fathers initiated. 

The decease during the past year of a num- 
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ber of faithful Friends, standing in the posi- 
tion of ministers and elders, leaves a sad 
vacancy in the ranks, but it was felt that the 
responsibilities of this Yearly Meeting were 
falling upon those who would sustain them 
worthily. 

Meetings of an interesting character were 
held in the evenings, and the subjects of First- 
day School work, the Indian concern, and 
the advancement of the cause of Temper- 
ance, claimed the attention of the represent- 
ative Friends gathered at that time in Balti- 
more. As early as possible we will furnish 
our readers with the details of the important 
business of this meeting, and hope to be 
favored with advance sheets of official ex- 
tracts. 

Since the above was prepared, we have 
received from the Clerk of Women’s Meeting 
an abstract of the minutes, which we publish. 





A New Inpustry.—At various times at- 
tempts have been made to introduce the cul- 
ture of the tea-plant into our Southern States, 
but without accomplishing any permanent 
results beyond the fact that the plant thrives 
well in that section of our country. 


The present Commissioner of Agriculture 
is very sanguine that. tea culture may become 
one of the leading industries of the South, 
and in order to test the matter had a quanti- 
ty of the seeds planted at the Government 
Botanical Gardens in Washington. In the 
spring of 1878 the plants were ready for 
transplanting in the open ground. Offers 
were made to send them free of cost to all 
who were willing to undertake their careful 
culture. They were freely distributed to 
farmers avd horticulturists all over our 
Southern and lower Middle States; but it is 
too soon to look for any return in picking the 
leaves, the plant requiring four years to ma- 
ture. 

The following interesting account of a late 
experiment in Baltimore,in the presence of 
the Commissioner, with the leaves of the wild 
plants that were introduced into this country 
18 or 20 years ago is sufficient proof that a 
very fine quality of tea can be prepared in 
this country : 

“The leaves were shipped to Baltimore in 
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barrels. One lot coming from Georgia had 
fermented and was useless. Of the other lot 
from South Carolina, one-third only was 
found to be in good condition. The process 
of curing was accomplished by Gillett & Co., 
tea importers in Baltimore, and termed the 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS FREEDMEN SCHOOLS, 

Since our last appeal we gratefully ac- 
knowledge the following donations in aid of 
our work; 

J. J., of Philadelphia, $10 00 















American, by which good tea was intended H. G., - 5 00 

to be produced regardless of appearances. MBV.G. * 2 00 
The leaves were placed in an ordinary sieve, S. M., of Milwaukee, 25 00 

put over a pot of boiling water, and wilted. 

Then an uncalaginous liquid, partaking $42 00 
largely of tannic acid, exuded under a slight J. M. E. 
soomemee, ‘Tp Gon: he Geemen- eli tiie | Be eee 
Chinese hand-squeezing, a slow process, was MARRIED. 


superseded by an ordinary clothes-wringer. 
This most effectually {destroyed the organic 
structnre of the leaf, leaving it limp and 
capable of being rolled into any shape, but 
no pains were taken to roll it. A small iron 
an was heated over a gas stove, and the 
eaves were next roasted, being frequently 
stirred to prevent burning. Being brought 
to a crisp, they became as fragrant as the 
commercial tea, disseminating a delightful 
aroma, and were ready for use. A pot was 
then brewed, and the Commissioner of Agri- 
culiure, together with a number of gentlemen 
present, had the gratification of enjoying for 
the first time a tea of American growth 
{cured with a sieve,a frying pan and a 
clothes-wringer), which was pronounced by 
experts to resemble aud equal the fine teas of 
India. The Commissioner was most enthu- 
siastic, and requested a supply at once, but 
from a third ofa barrel less than a pound had 
been procured, and this was monopolized in 
samples by those present. The experiment 
demonstrated that a fine tea can be grown on 
American soil, and, with machinery, can be 
made cheaper and equal the best imported 
teas in the market; but, while American 
tea-culture has been found a success by ex- 
periment, it must be several years before it 
can be made a practical interest. The great 
trouble experienced in the past has been 
through the ignorance of the Southern 
growers in picking the leaves, but this can be 
remedied it is believed. 

“From recent investigations made by the 
Bureau of Statistics, it is found that tea 
stands eighth in the order of value among the 
imports into the United States, and the im- 
portation has been greater the past year by 
143 per cent. than it was from 1854 to 1858 
inclusive.” 

An industry that promises such profitable 
results to our cultivators of the soil ought 
not to fail of a thorough effort on their part 
to give it a fair trial, and since the govern- 
ment is doing so much to aid in the under- 
taking, there can be little doubt of its ulti- 
mate success. 


BROWN—BARBER.—On Tenth mo. 15th, 1879, by 
Friends’ ceremony, in Camden, N. J., William I. 
Brown of Marlton, Burlington county, to Mary C., 
daughter of William Barber, of the former place. 


WORTH—HALLOWELL.—On Tenth month 29th, 
1879, under the care of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Green street, Philadelphia, at the 
residence of Edward Townsend, Philadelphia, Wm. 
Penn Worth, of Coatesville, Pa., and Caroline Hal- 
lowell, daughter of the late J. Elgar and Anna 
Townsend Hallowell, of Sandy Spring, Md. 
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DIED. 


AARUNSON.—On Tenth month 29th, 1879, Sarah 
H. Aaronson, in her 51st year. 

HAINES.—On Fifth-day morning, Tenth month 
30th, 1879, near Mount Ephraim, N. J., of typhoid 
fever, Anna Eliza, daughter of Joseph M. and Mar- 
tha A. Haines, in the 8th year of her age. 

KELLY.—On Tenth month 26th, at Waynesville, 
O., of membranous croup, Mabel Kelly, only child 
of Levi H. Kelly, aged 2 years and 2 months. 

THORNE.—On the 25th of Ninth month, 1879, at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Abigail D. Thorne, in the 75th 
year of her age; a member of Oswego Monthly 
Meeting. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ LAND ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting in the interest of Friends’ Land 
and Colonizing Association was held at Race 
Street Meeting-house Ninth month 26th, 1879. 

The committee appointed at a previous 
meeting to examine land in the West sub- 
mitted an interesting report, which was read, 
and, although too long for publication, con- 
tains among other things the following valu- 
able information: 

They visited 3,920 acres of land in Lan- 
caster county, Nebraska, from 17 to 22 miles 
southeastwardly from Lincoln, the county 
seat and the capital of the State. This land 
is mostly in adjoining tracts or alternate sec- 
tions, small portions of it broken, and the ad- 
journing lands partly occupied by recent pur- 
chasers. It is principally high rolling prairie, 
mostly well supplied with water, but without 
swamp or waste ground. 

They also visited 3,680 acres in Gage 
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county, same State, situated from 5 to 7 miles 
southwest of Beatrice, the county town, high 
rolling prairie, except a small portion of 
nearly level table land divide. There are 
also several sections near the above that can 
be purchased. Water found in holes over 
this land is not stagnant, but appears to per- 
colate through the soil. Water bas been ob- 
tained in wells from 38 to 104 feet deep. 


Beatrice, the county seat, is about 50 miles 
by rail southward from Lincoln, and at pres- 
ent is the terminus of a branch of the Bur- 
lington and Missouri RR. It has a popula- 
tion of about 2,800, with a number of fine 
buildings and stores. It is situated on the 
north side of the Big Blue River, a stream of 
considerable volume, with sufficient fall to 

‘furnish a good power every mile or two, 
which is about to be utilized. Fine quarries 
of good building stone are worked along the 
bank of this river. Sand and brick clay are 
plentiful, with a large body of fire clay and 
a benk of cement in the vicinity. Besides 
the Blue River, Bear Creek, Indian Creek 
and other small streams flow through the 
county. This part of the State contains many 
fine farms, with good buildings. Water is 
mostly procured from wells pumped by wind- 
mills, 

There is but little natural timber on any of 
theabove-mentioned lands. The soil is univer- 
sally rich, producing good crops of all kinds 
of farm produce adapted to that latitude. 
Apple trees have a healthy appearance, and, 
where old enough, promise a fair crop. The 
present season the spring wheat has been 
much injured by the chintz bug. Grasshop- 
pers occasionally injure crops. The inhabi- 
tants appear healthy; fevers and ague are 
unknown. 


The committee also visited 24,600 acres in 
one body in Ida and Woodbury counties, 
Iowa, near the Maple River RR., a com- 
paratively new country, there being but few 
settlements until within two years since the 
railroad was opened, This is a very fine 
rolling unbroken prairie, mostly of a south. 
ern exposure, with water in nearly every sec- 
tion, with no level land or swamps. On the 
higher points there is an unobstructed view of 
from 8 to 15 miles in every direction. Good 
water is obtained at from 20 to 40 feet deep. 
No building stone, but brick clay abounds in 
this vicinity. No natural timber on this land, 
and but little in the vicinity. Corn is the 
principal crop, but spring wheat does well, 
the chintz bug being unknown there. Oats 
are largely sown, and 1,500 acres of flax in 
Sac county looked well. Potatoes and almost 
all the vegetables that grow in the older 
States do well here. Maple River flows 
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through Ida county, and furnishes power for 
a mill at Battle Creek. 

Ida Grove, the county seat, has a popula- 
tion of about 1,000. Although most of this 
country is newly settled, the inhabitants ex- 
hibit a degree of thrift and enterprise that in 
a few years will surround them with most of 
the comforts of rural life. School-houses are 
numerous. The hot, dry winds of the south- 
west are unknown. Grasshoppers have oc~ 
casionally done much damage in some of the 
northwestern counties. 

All of the above lands in both States lie in 
what is termed the Bluff Deposit, a peculiar 
formation extending westward from the water 
divide between the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers, reaching for hundreds of miles, and 
embracing about one-fourth of the State of 
Iowa and at least three-fourths of Nebraska. 
This deposit is one of the most remarkable in 
the world, and its value for agricultural pur- 
poses is not exceeded anywhere. 

Professor Hayden states that the chemical 
character of the Bluff Deposit of these two 
States is almost identical with the celebrated 
Valley of the Rhine. Its thickness is from 
5 to 500 feet, but it is seldom found less than 
30 to 40 feet. Samples taken from points 300 
miles distant from each other exhibit almost 
the same chemical characteristics. The same 
kind of vegetation flourishes throughout the 
whole region. Where the ground is cultis 
vated the most copious rains soon percolate 
through the soil, which, in its lowest depths, 
retains it like a sponge. In long continued 
dry weather this rises again by capillary at- 
traction, and prevents the crops suffering from 
drought. The surface of the Bluff Deposit is 
covered by a dark, rich mould, from 15 inches 
to several feet in thickness, constituting a soil 
of the greatest fertility, producing year after 
year heavy crops of all kinds adapted to the 
climate, especially Indian corn and the cul- 
tivated grasses. All kinds of stock do well. 

In Nebraska the railroad land is released 
by the bondholders as soon as sold, which 
makes a perfect title direct from the United 
States. In Iowa the land has never been 
mortgaged, consequently the title is secure. 

The committee also collected much valu- 
able information in reference to the price of 
fencing and building materials, but too vol- 
uminous for publication here. 

The report was accepted, and a new com- 
mittee, consisting of Charles Swayne, 220 S. 
Seventh street, Phila.; Mordecai T. Bartram, 
White Horse, Pa.; Moses Brinton, Octorara, 
Pa.; Edwin Wood. Newtown Square, Pa.; J. 
M. Truman, Jr.,717 Willow street, Philada., 
appointed, to promote the organization,as way 
opens. 

It is desired to get stock subscribed on the 
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original basis, and each subscriber to signify 
his preference as to location. J. M. T. 
Tenth month, 1879. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EGYPT, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
By Taomas Fou ks, of New York. 
Continued from page 555, 

The city of Cairo is situated near the right 
or east bank of the Nile, about 20 miles above 
the apex of its delta. It is second only to 
Constantinople in size in the Mahommedan 
world, and is the principal residence of the 
Khedive and the seat of his government. 

A local dragoman is necessary to accom- 
pany you to see the different objects of inter- 
est in and around the city. From the Cita- 
del isdisplayed a most magnificent panorama. 
To the east are seen the obelisk of Heliopolis 
and the tombs of the Mamelukes. To the 
south ruined castles, mouldering domes, and 
the remains of ancient edifices. Southwest 
and west are the grand aqueduct, mosques 
and minarets, the Nile, the ruins of old Cairo 
and the island and groves of Roda. Beyond 


the river the town of Ghiza, amid groves of 


sycamore, fig and palm trees. Still more re- 
mote, the Pyramids of Ghiza and Sakara, 
and beyond these the great Libyan desert 
itself. 

We couated within one stretch of vision, at 
one time, from this position, at least eight re- 
nowned pyramids. In the northern direction 
may be seen the green plains of the delta, 
sprinkled with white edifices, and to the north 
and northeast of the spectator is the grand 
city of Cairo with its 500 mosques, whose 
bright domes are glistening in the sunlight, 
and whose 1,500 minarets rear their tall spires 
upward towards the blue vault of heaven. It 
is a sight so wonderful and grand that one 
feels at the time that it can never be forgotten. 
At your feet is the spot made memorable in 
history by Emir Bey, who escaped during the 
well-known massacre of the Mamelukes by 
leaping with his horse down a nearly per- 
pendicular precipice, a frightful distance from 
the top of the wall. 

There are many places in Cairo which are 
well worth visiting. The two principal fes- 
tivities are the departure of the pilgrims to 
Mecca and their return; these occur annu- 
ally. The number often amounts to 7,000 by 
the time they arrive in the territory of Mecca, 
although in former years 20,000 was not an 
unusual number. 

The extensive tombs of the Mamelukes 
lying to the east of the city are very intereat- 
ing, but, like the Pyramids and the Coli- 
seum of Rome, much of their material has 
been carried away to serve in the construc: 
tion of other buildings. To visit them, you 
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go through the principal gate of the city— 
the Gate of Victory—which is well worthy of 


observation. 


Cairo is surrounded by walls, and situated 
in the midst of gardens and groves of mim- 
osas and palm trees. The interior of the 
town presents a bustling and animated scene 
of traffic, in which Oriental manners and 
appearance are more correctly preserved and 
more vividly presented to the eyes of the 
stranger than in any other great city of the 
East in the present day, with the single ex- 
ception of Damascus. 

The civilizing influences of the West have 
not wholly destroyed the charm of Oriental 
costumes and manners, and the bazaars still 
retain their peculiar Oriental feature. The 
mode of building houses in Cairo is such that, . 
with the narrowness of the streets, they nearly 
meet at the top, each story projecting beyond 
that immediately below it. The city is divided 
into different quarters, separated from each 
other by gates, which are closed at night. 
There is the Coptic Quarter, the Jews’ Quar- 
ter and the Franks’ Quarter; by this latter 
name all Europeans are known in Cairo. The 
number of dogs in the city is almost equal to 
those in Constantinople in proportion to the 
size of the city. They must keep within their 
own boundaries or suffer the consequences. 

The principal buildings of Cairo nearly all 
date from the reign of the Arabs and the 
ancient Sultans of Egypt. The Mosque of 
Mahommed Ali isan exception to this, and has 
more recently been finished. It is by far the 
most gorgeous mosque in Cairo. It is built 
of stone, and cased within and without with 
Egyptian alabaster. The floor of the mosque 
is covered with rich Turkish rugs, and in ad- 
dition to a large chandelier suspended from 
the central dome, there is a great profusion 
of lamps. The moagqne is situated within the 
walls of the Citadel, and in splendor and 
magnificence is fully equal to anything of the 
kind in Constantinople. The ceiling is one 
large dome in the centre, surrounded by four 
half domes of the same siz3; at the corners of 
these are four smaller domes. Nearly the 
whole of the interior is of Oriental alabaster, 
and the general effect is superb. 

The Tomb of Mahommed Ali is located in 
one corner of the interior of the mosque. It 
is stately and grand, and surrounded by an 
iron grill lined with gold. This is a most 
hallowed spot in the estimation of a Mabom- 
medan. They (it is the men only that go 
there) perform their worship sitting *on the 
floor or on a Turkish rug, cross-legged, with 
the koran in hand, and bowing the body for- 
wards and backwards, and going through a 
sort of mummery, with their faces turned 
towards Mecca. 
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Near to this edifice is the old Mosque of 
Mahommed Ali, in which he had the Mame- 
lukes collected and slain, You must put off 
your boots on entering so holy a place, or 
have them covered with overalls or large 
slippers, so as not in any way to defile the 
Temple. Those that covered the boots of the 
writer were not well secured or properly tied 
on, so that one of them accidentally came 
off whilst walking around and viewing the 
mosque, so that if there should be any defile- 
ment of the gorgeous Temple in consequence 
they have only their own carelessness to 
blame in not securing it more properly. 

In coming away from this wonderful Tem- 
ple of alabaster we saw a Mahommedan run 
quickly up into the high minaret. Calling 
out loudly to the faithful, he said, “Alah! 
Alah! is god, and Mahommed is his prophet. 
Come to worship, come to worship!” 

On the 9th of Eleventh month, 1878, our 

. party of tourists set out with a large retinue 
of attendants, and accompanied by a local 
dragoman, on the backs of donkeys, to visit 
the renowned Pyramids of Ghiza, a distance 
of about ten miles from Cairo. The Nile, in 
its late almost unprecedented rise and inunda- 
tion, having swept away about one-third of a 
mile of the carriage road from the city to the 
Pyramids, made it impossible to go by car- 
riage, as had been usual for a long time past. 
We therefore, from sheer necessity, had to 
take donkeys, and a livelier company and a 
merrier time no one need wish to have; there 
was so much that was excessively ludicrous. 
Each donkey had an owner, who must needs 
go along, and also an Arab boy to run after 
to punch or give him a whack, first on one 
side and then on the other, to make him go 
faster and keep up with the rest. One of our 
company, who was not a good rider, I really 
thought would have his donkey thus sent 
clear under him, and I expected nothing else 
than to see him slide off behind into the street. 
All appeals to the boy to desist were unavail- 
ing, for his duty clearly was, as he himself 
understood it, to make that donkey behave 
himeelf, and keep well up with the party. 
There was great rivalry among the donkey 
owners to have you make choice of their ani- 
mals, and the mounting was both lively and 
spirited enough. Then, after being fairly start- 
ed, the whole party and the retinue of attend- 
ants filling the streets with tourists, and Ma- 
hommedans, men and boys, dragomen, and 
donkeys, all rushing along with all the speed 
the little animals could make, the runners al- 
ways keeping up, and punching and whacking 
away as they rau. The animals were so small 
that the feet of the riders nearly touched the 
ground, 
Crossing the fine bridge over the Nile, and 





passing under acacia trees which lined the 
road on either side, we presently came up to 
the break in the river, caused by the late in- 
undation, The tourists crossed over in a 
sail boat; the donkeys, passing down the 
steep embankment, were put on board another 
sailing craft and taken across. Ascending 
the rough, eteep bank on the other side, we 
soon found ourselves in saddle again and on 
our way to our destination. 

Owing to the clear atmosphere distances 
are very deceptive. The Pyramids appeared 
to be about a mile distant, when our drago- 
man told us they were six. On rs 
them we were very much beset with venders 
of curiosities and proffered assistants. 

We first visited the Sphinx, and experi- 
enced a slight feeling of angen in 
regard to its height and size. The sand has 
drifted around its base and filled up many 
feet around the gigantic figure, so that only 
the human part, the head and body, are vis- 
ible. The Sphinx is as much greater than 
all other sphinxes as the Pyramids themselves 
are greater than all other tombs. The Sphinx 
was a local deity of the Egyptians, and was 
treated by all, in former times, with divine 
honors. Immediately under his breast an 
altar stood, and the smoke of the sacrifice 
went up into the gigantic nostrils, now van- 
ished from his face. Near the Sphinx are 
some tombs, now below the surface of the 
ground. 

Our whole party now came up to the great 
Pyramid of Cheops itself, which from time 
immemorial has been regarded as one of the 
chief wonders of the world. Badaker says it 
is most probably about 5,000 years old. We 
ascend it to its summit, 480 feet high, by the 
assistance of several strong lusty Arabs; 
some required only two, and one of the party 
had no assistance whatever. The flat surface 
on the top is about 25 feet square, and from 
here is obtained a very charming and ex- 
tended view. The base of this Pyramid cov- 
ers 11 acres of ground. Viewing the great 
Pyramid of Cheops from its base, and seeing 
the enormous size of the masses of stone of 
which it is composed, the sense of awe pro- 
duced by these edifices is still further in- 
creased. It is estimated that Cheops had 
employed 100,000 men for ten years to make 
the Causeway from the Nile to the Pyramids, 
for the purpose of conveying the stone, and 
360,000 men twenty years to build the monu- 
ment. 

After we had made the ascent to the top, a 
proposition was made to the company by a 
strong, lusty Arab to perform a feat for our 
gratification. He proposed to descend the 
great Pyramid, and run rapidly across the 
sandy plain, some 300 or 400 yards, to an- 
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other pyramid, and ascend that so rapidly 
that the whole feat would only require 84 
minutes of time; of course, he expected to be 
rewarded for his performance. We took out 
our watches and marked the seconds closely, 
and, most astonishing to relate, in three min- 
utes of time his descent was so rapid that he 
was actually at the bottom, and crossing over 
the sand so quickly to the next pyramid, and 
up that with such rapid bounds, that in 54 
minutes more he was actually on its top and 
waving his arm in triumph at the exploit. In 
84 minutes from the time he left us on the 


top of one great pyramid he was on the top of 


the other. It seems too incredible for belief, 
but we timed it by the seconds of the watch, 
and we can testify to its truth. Marvelous, 
indeed! The writer made the ascent of the 
great Cheops in something like an hour's 
time, with very hard labor, and by the as- 
sistance of two lusty Arabs to pull and two 
to push; and the descent was equally diffi- 
cult and perilous. A few bruises and a slightly 
torn coat were about all the damage sustained, 

Oa arriving at the base again we immedi- 
ately passed into the interior, the passage 
being a very slippery inclined plane. The 
journey is a fatiguing one, and quite perilous. 
Our visit was to the King's and Queen’s Tomb. 


In the former is an immense sarcophagus of 


red polished granite, which is now empty. 
We saw some hieroglyphics on the solid 
granite wall, which was highly polished. The 
Queen’s Chamber is not so well preserved nor 
in so good condition. The outside lining of 
the Pyramids has been removed for the pur- 
pose of erecting other edifices with the ma- 
terial. 

On our return to Cairo we saw in the dis- 
tance, with great distinctness, six other pyra- 
mids, viz., those of Sakara or Ancient Mem- 
phis. At this place may be found the Tombs 
of the Sacred Bulls (Apis). They form a 
line on either side of an avenue, through 
which you pass. Memphis was formerly the 
capital of Egypt, and it was so at the time 
of Moses, the servant of the Lord. In the 
Scriptures the city was called Noph. The 
bulls interred there date back from 650 B.C. 
to about 50 B.C. The bull, at the time of the 
funeral ceremonies, being more honored than 
the King who attended these great occasions, 
as the bull was worshipped as a god, while 


the King was only regarded as a man. 
To be continued. 





From the Ohio State Journal. 
FREEDMENS EXODUS. 
The following interesting letters have been 


received by one of our well known citizens: 
Topeka, Kan., Tenth mo. 20th, 1879. 


spent an hour with Governor St. John. 





the 17th to hand most satisfactorily. This ia 


a wonderfully busy town. Crowding in every 
direction. Thousands of colored people, hard 
at work, looking bright and happy. Ladies 
and poor women riding on horseback, chil- 
dren thronging the streets going to and from 
school. 
The Capitol having two large wings built, 
stone solid and substantial, with imposing- 
looking Corinthian pillars. 


Four hundred new houses building. 


School-bouses 
being added to, or new ones built. White 


and colored going to school together. 


Everything looks flourishing. I wish Col- 
umbus and Indianapolis would profit by the 


example of Topeka, encourage the colored 


people to settle there, and see if the cities will 


not be abundantly blessed and the stores full 


of customers, and the streets crowded. with 
teams, the schools full to overflowing, proper- 


ty increasing in value, hotels and boarding- 


houses all full. I believe the bleesings of the 
Lord are richly descending upon those who 


are opening their doors, their schools, their 


hearts and their purses to these long-oppressed 
people. We have scarcely been in a house 
in Kansas where there is not one of these 


refugees, who has found a home. They bear 


an excellent character. Not one has been 


seen intoxicated since they came last spring ; 
not one has been arrested for stealing. They 


are spoken of as quiet, industrious, sober and 
honest. 


Many of those who came out first 
have bought a building lot near this city, in 


a high, healthy locatity, and small, neat 


houses are rising rapidly. They look con- 


tented and happy. Some of the citizens had 
a prejudice against them at first, but this 


prejudice is rapidly passing away, and they 


are eagerly sought for now as “help” in 
field, garden, house, as mechanics, farm 


laborers, porters, and in every department of 
labor. 

9 P.M.—Since writing the above we have 
He 
thinks the exodus is only just commenced, 
and that it would be wise of Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana and Illinois to encourage a few thou- 
sand (10,000 to 15,000 or 20,000) to scatter 
in each of their States; it would help the 
cause of right, do good to them, and to these 
States bring a blessing. I unite in this judg- 
ment. 

It is, in my judgment, wisest to avail my- 
self of the aid so freely offered by the Freed- 
men’s Relief Association, as it is asmall part 
of the help I need that Friends have it in 
their power to give me. We are busily en- 
gaged looking around seeing all we can of 
the condition of these people, and writing 
about them. We have been to the barracks 
twice to see the new arrivals there. This is 


My dear Friend, John M Watson—Thine of | @ place all find a home on reaching Topeka 
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until something turns up for them. We 
hear sad and touching stories. In two or three 
days we go to visit two of the colonies. Two 
day’s journey in a wagon will Jand us there, 
two days to return, and one or two to tarry 
there ‘will occupy a good part of a week. 
Thy sincere friend, 
ExizaBets 1, Comstock. 

P.8.—Is Columbus doing much for us? Do 
stir them up to aid us! I am disappointed 
in not receiving money from them. 





The following is from a daughter of 
E. L. Comstock: 

Toprxa, Kansas, Oct. 22d, 1879. 

John M. Watson. Dear Friend—A man 
has arrived to-day, bringing word that there 
are 70 more families starting (I think from 
Alabama), and the K. F. R. Association are 
at their wit’s end to know where to get sup- 
plies of food and clothing for them. We 
called on the Governor of Kansas Second-day 
evening, and we believe him to be just the 
man to fill the important position he occu- 
pies. He is interested in a good cause, and, 
trusting in God, he believes the work is a 
good one, and must succeed, He says that 
he and the members of the K. F. R. Associa- 
tion had made up their minds that if it fails 
they and the refugees “will all go down to- 
gether,” for they intend to keep on as long 
as any of them “have a dollar left.” He 
says “sometimes their faith gets pretty low.” 
On one occasion, when the treasury was near- 
ly empty and large bills coming in, and so 
many hungry people to feed, the members of 
the Association thought “they would have to 
disband and throw up the whole concern,” 
but the Governor told them to hold on, for 
he believed the Lord was leading them, and 
would send help. The very next day he re- 
ceived a check for $1,000 from a friend in 
Pennsylvania. There were bills for $27 sent 
in the day we called on him, and the 
Association were getting discouraged. The 
Governor encouraged them, telling them 
“‘perhaps some Quaker would come to the 
rescue.” Next day mamma received a bill of 
exchange of $300 from James Clark, Eng- 
land. She handed it over, and their faith 
rose many degrees. 

The Governor says the colored people have 
the same privileges for education as the white, 
which are good, and that “all the colonies 
are already in-school districts. The Kansas 
school fund amounts to $360,000 a year, the 
principal being $1,620,000, which will ulti- 
mately swell to $13,000,000.” I have these 
numbers correct, for [ took notes while he 
was speaking, and asked him to repeat the 
numbers that I might not make any mistake. 
“T received a leiter to-day,” said Governor 


St. John, “from a man in Mississippi, saying 
$3 a month is all the wages they can get for 
a stalwart man.” He also added, “they are 
treated worse in Mississippi than anywhere 
else. They have been brutally robbed, 
butchered and murdered, and have had every 
known crime perpetrated upon them.” Mr. 
Wheeler, the Secretary of the K. F. R. As- 
sociation, says, “The Southern Railroad offi- 
cials charge double fare for colored people ;” 
they are so anxious to keep them in the 
South. The refugees in the ‘‘ Wanbannsee 
Colony” have bought farms of forty acres, 
each man holding a bond, which is recorded 
in his own name. The bond is as good as a 
deed, as it promises a warranty deed as soon 
as the amount ($106) is paid. They pay one- 
tenth cown, and are allowed twenty years to 
pay the rest. This land was reserved for 
educational purposes, and the money it brings 
makes up the school fund. We are very 
much disappointed that we have not received 
more supplies from Columbus yet. 
Thy sincere friend, 
CarotinE DEGREENE. 





NATURE'S THERMOMETER. 


Lo, @ silver pulse in a crystal vein, 
And it silently ebbs and flows, 

And marks the chill of the north wind’s will, 
And it times the bloom of the rose. 


And it tells of snow in the spotted air, 
And it shrinkingly shows the sift 

Of frosty stars where the crimson spars 
Of the Arctic admirals lift. 


When the silver mounts in the vein of glass, 
Then the butterfly’s winged brocade 
Shakes out of reef like a folded leaf, 
And the corn ranks off in brocade. 


When the silent pulse to the zero sinks, 
hen, as brave as a lord’s saloon, 
The nail-heads shine in the wall of pine, 
Like the dew-drops under the moon ; 


And the kitchen fire is an oriflame, 
And the panes of the window show 
The astral bloom and the diamond plume 
And the mimic May of the snow. 


There are fans of pearl, there are shells with rings, 
There are violets ghostly white, 

And tarns and urns and fretted ferns 
Of the winter time in the night. 


There is naught so cold in the Arctic zone 
As a heart that is “ten below,” 

At the snowy line of the dwindling pine, 
On the glacier field or the floe. 


And no Boreal blast from its ghastly gloom 
Is as chill as the frosty-souled, 

With thoughts as clear as the Windermere, 
And the heart left out in the cold. 


Let us pray for hearts with an endless June, 
Though the winds of the world are wide, 
No zero there, nor a fevered care, 
But the blue-eyed faith of a child. 
BenJaMIn F, Tayior, 
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In Tennyson’s new poem is the following | 1878 | 1879 

picture of the horrors of war: ee eehees eee 
ei Bene Rain during 10th month, per Penna.| | 

‘(Ever the day with its traitorous death from the RIED ice usten <asdnetss skenercewwnteosin | 2.39] *0.44 


loop-holes around, 

Ever the night with its coffinless corpse to be laid 
in the ground, 

Heat like the mouth of a hell, or a deluge of cata- 
ract skies, 


* Attention is called to this very small quantity 
of rain—not half an inch for the entire month—cer- 
tainly a very unusual occurrenee. 








Stench of old offal decaying, and infinite torment DEATHS. aN _—? 
of flies, : Deaths during the month, being for 4 
Thoughts of the breezes of May blowing over an| current weeks for each year.......0+- 1065| 1000 

English field, I ae oss appear econ oece eseascanec naa 


Cholera, scurvy and fever, the wound that would 
not be healed, 


Lopping away of the limb by the pitiful-pitiless 
knife— 


Torture and trouble in vain—for it never could 


| 
MEAN TEMPERATURES. 


Average of the mean temperatures of 
the 10th mo. for the past 90 years...|.....00- | 54.88 
Highest mean temperature occurring 





save us a life, during that entire period, 1793.......| s+. 
Valor of delicate women who tended the hospital | Lowest mean temperature occurring | 
bed, during that eutire period, 1827...... weseseoes | 46.00 
Horror of women in travail among the dyi Se a i ae 
dead, . rar The most remarkable of the Tenth months during 


Grief for our perishing children, and never a mo- 
ment for grief, 

Toil and ineffable weariness, faltering hopes of re- 
lief.” 


the past ninety years were 1793, 1861 and the pres- 
ent year. Of the first, Peirce says: ‘‘ During the 
first three weeks it was excessively warm and dry 
for Uctober, and many died with the fever. On five 
days the mercury ran up to 86, and on ten days 
from 76 to 78, at midday. 

In reference to the present year it may be well to 
add that a careful examination of our manuscript 
tables shows it has never been equalled in any 
Tenth month since 1793—upwards of ninety years ! 
During that whole time it has reached sixty only 
twice, viz: 1861, 60 degrees, and 1870, 60 degrees, 
12 seconds—except in 1879. 

So mnch forthe past. For the present year we 
have recorded the following 





THE forty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Library Association of Friends was held in 
the Library room on the evening of Tenth 
month 17th, 1879. The minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Management were read, also the 
annual report, by which it appears the li- 
brary contains over eight thousand six hun- 
dred volumes of carefully selected reading 
matter, and well worthy a more extended cir- 
culation than heretofore. While the Treas~ 
urer’s report shows a small balance in his 
hands, it will soon be exhausted in meeting 
the requisite expenses. James Gaskill was 
appointed Treasurer and William Eyre was 
selected as Collector, who will call on Friends 
for any amount they may feel disposed to 
contribute in aid of this interesting and use- 
fal work. The following Friends constitute 
the Committee of Management for the ensuin 
year, viz.: Jacob M. Ellis, James Gaskill, 
Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Mordecai Buzby, Geo. 
Taber, 8S. Raymond Roberts, Edmund Web- 
ster, William Eyre, James W. Janney, Ellen 
H. E. Price, Susan Roberts, Susanna M. 
Gaskill, Annie Cooper, Anna M. Hunt, Wm. 
Ingram, James B. Walker, M. D. 

ORDECAI Buasy, Clerk of the Association. 


WARM WEATHER ITEMS. 

10th mo. 3—The leaves and blossoms of the 
horse chestnut tree, mentioned in our review of last 
month as standing on the footway in Seventh above 
Green, both remained until to-day. The dropping 
of the last named is attributed to dry weather, and 
not to frost. 

10th mo, 8th—An excessively hot day; mercury 
at Borhek’s at 9, 12 and 3 o’clock, respectively, being 
70, 734 and 78} degrees, while it was reported to 
have reached 100 degrees in the shade at Lancaster, 
N. H. 

10th mo. 15th—Dr. Earley, of Ridgway, Pa., in- 
forms us it reached 90 degrees at that place to-day. 

10th mo. 23—An apple tree is now said to be in full 
bloom on the farm of John Brittain, Long Branch, 
N. J., while John Nocker, of Sussex Co, Del., per- 
sonally reports to us that he has both pear and ap- 
ple trees in full bloom—the last named with per- 
fectly formed fruit the sizeof shellbarks. Second 
crops of various kinds of fruit have been reported, 
viz: “In Maryland strawberries and raspberries 
have been picked and sent to market, and cherries 
have borne fruit a second time.” 

COLD WEATHER ITEMS. 

The first frost of the season, and that almost 
doubtful, was noted on the night of the 14th of Ninth 
month, with decided repetitions on the nights of the 
26th and 27th of the same month. Notbing like it 
after the above until ahout the 20th of Tenth month, 
while the first forming of ice in Philadelphia we 
have dotted down for the night of the 24th, with a 
severe snow squall for a few minutes during the 
afternoon of the same day. 

THE DROUGHT. 
Quite a severe and extensive drought has) existed 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR TENTH MONTH. 
The hottest this year for any since 1793. 


1878 | 1879 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 
Mean temperature of 10th month per 
Penna. Hospital ........ .ssseeseeseseeee| 58.27| 62.09 
Highest point attained during month, 
per Penna. Hospital.........006 .cccccese 81.05) 88.00 
Lowest point reached during month, 
per Penna. Hospital........... 4 oneeee ee! 37.00! 32.00 
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during the Ninth and Tenth months of this year, 
only 2:73 inches of rain having fallen during the 
two months combined. 

The same thing occurred during the same months 
in 1851. In many places the sowing of wheat and 
rye had to be postponed. It was still worse in 1793, 
when in some parts of the country it was said “‘per- 
sons had to haul water for ordinary use from ten 
to twenty miles in casks.” 

Nors.—A much fuller review furnished by us will 
be found in the North American early this week. 

J. M. Exxis, No. 325 Walnut street. 

Phila., Eleventh month 1, 1879. 








ITEMS. 


Sma. streams of lava flowed from Mt. Vesuvius 
on the 31st ult. 


Tue phylloxera has appeared in a vineyard near 
Figueras, Spain. 

Joun BLACKWOOD, senior partner in the firm of 
Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, is dead. 

On the 3d inst. ice formed in the gutters at Mem- 
phis, ending all fears of further fever this year. No 
more nurses will be furnished by the Howards. 

Great distress prevails in the south and west of 
Ireland. Epidemic typhoid fever and measles pre- 
vail at Cape Clear, where forty cases and thirteen 
deaths have been reported within a week. 


Ow the last of Tenth month the steamship City of 
Bristol, drawing 25 feet, went through the Missis- 
sippi jetties without detention. Hers is said to be 
the largest draft ever floated to sea from New 
Orleans. 


Tue tramway from Naples Observatory to the foot 
of the cone of Mount Vesuvius is nearly completed, 
and will be opened early next year. A steam engine 
at the summit will draw the trams up by a wind- 
lass on Spieig’s systsm. 


THE severest storm ever known on Mt. Washing- 
ton at this time of the year raged there on the 29th 
ult. Snow had been falling for 24 hours, and at 
10 o’clock in the morning the wind attained a 
velocity of 132 miles per bour. 


Tus warm weather during last month has pro- 


moted the growth of second crops of various kinds 
of fruit. In Maryland strawberries and raspberries 
have been picked and sent to market, and cherry 
trees have borne fruit a second time. 


Tue Light House Board gives notice that an av- 
tomatic signal buoy, painted red, and giving blasts 
of a whistle at short intervals, has been placed in 
nine fathoms of water off the northeast end of Five 
Fathom Bank, on the New Jersey coast. 


Tue Indian woman Susan, who so heroically 
saved the captive wife and daughter of the mur- 
dered Agent Meeker, was herself once rescued from 
death in a romantic manner. She was captured by 
a band of Arapahoes, who put up a stake at the 
mouth of the Cache La Pourde River, intending to 
burn her to death. The commanding officer at Fort 
Collins, having heard of the proposed barbarity, by 
alternate threats and promises obtained Susan’s re- 
lease. It probably was in remembrance of this that 
the squaw was so devoted to Mrs. and Miss Meeker. 
—New lork Evening I ost. 


Sir Henry Layarp, during a recent tour in Syria, 
was specially pleased by what appeared to bim un- 
questionable proofs that the fanaticism and mutual 
hatred which have long separated the Mussulman 
and Christian members of the population and pre- 
vented them from working together, has been greatly 
diminished by ‘time and civilizing influences. 
Among these influences commerce seems to have 
been one of the most important, as is exemplified by 
the fact that at Beyrout there is now an exchange, 
in which Mussulmans and Christians forget their 
old religious animosities in the activity and excite- 
ment of commercial affairs —N. YF. Post. 








NOTICES. 


A regular Meeting of the Philadelphia First-day 
School Union will be held at Girard Avenue Meet- 
ing-house, Sixth-day evening, Eleventh month 14th, 
at 8 o’clock. A full attendance of teachers and 
workers is desired, as business of importance will 
be considered. Interested Friends are always wel- 
come. Jamus W. Janney, Clerk. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eleventh month 4, 1879. 


STOCK MARKET. 






PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE, Wheat, ree and Del red 1 83@ 1 45 


apt a. Howard W. c ampeenaatl, Reported by Roberts & Williams, hite......... no quot. 

306 Stock Exchange Commission Merchants, 248 North hides eiedlosdidcchavone 1 40@ 1-47 
Penna St NEW ORD .ecsee.es00e 1124%e@ Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. Rye, Westernand Penna. 90@ 93 
States 64 3d series.........0 107{@ 108! Sat to Market a Corn, Mixed, in elevator.. 60@ 
Clty 6B MOW..ccce..cccccccccecceree ug @i21 Butter, Prints, per: Db. * 84 YOHow..ccccccscrerereeree 62 S 
Camden & Amboy 6s of 89...1144%4@117 Rolls, Pa. & West’n, 126 33 Oats, white........... ential 44 45 
Lehigh. Valley 73 ..........00+++: 123 lilinois, Iowa & Wis..... 19 25 Mixed.......ceccerseeeeee n ioe 43 
Lehigh cm 6s...... 109 @110% N. Y. State Firkins, “ 30 Gover toes, prime, new... 1@ 9% 
North Penn 6s......... -109%@ Rens-Zreah, per nines 23 | ‘Limothy-seed......no 7 @ 
Pitts Titus & Buff 7 Wena,” cavcnenee 16@ =: | Flax-s€ed.....ercecccreeeeees 40@ 1 43 


- 35 @ 36 
Penna & New York Canal 7s 122@120% Poultry Chickens, per oe iso 12 | Hay, Penn Tim 






r ton. "15 00@16 60 


Penne CO 68, ...e0seceereseeeeesene 1024%4@ @103%4 Turkeys, 1 14 West’rn and Mx’d....13 00@14 00 
Reading scrip eve Ducks, © we II@ 12 | Ry@ Straw.....wsererrrrereeee- 16 00@17 00 
Reading 78 Of "93. ..........2s+ 114 Lard, prime, perlb. .. 7%@ heat Straw... 9 OO@10 0 
Pitts, Cin & St Louis 7s..... Live ‘Calves, “ 64 1% re Meal, | per ‘bbl... - 2 75@ 3 40 





Union & Titus 7s. Potatoes, 


















per bbl... 








eeveeess sesseceee oie 60@16 00 


Bran, per to 

Catawissa prfd.. Sweets, “6 - 225@ 275| At the Ww. "Philadelphia Drove Yard 
Lehigh Val BR. 483,@ 50 oes per bbl . 2 25@ 3 00 | the market for the week nding with 
North Central RR 25 26 | Apples...... cece - 175@ 3 00 | to-day was active, though prices for the 
North Pacific RR cm 34°4@ BITE, | BER jcrccescecececenes .. 3 00@ 4 00 | lower grades were off. We quote exira 
North Pacific pfrd...........00 $140 59 Chestnuts, per bush.......... ~ 175@ 2 09 | at b4@SKe.; - good at 44@Eéc.; medium 
North Penna RR........-.00088 @50 Cranberries.....ccssssecsssseeeee 1 25@ 2 60 | at 44% @t%c., and — at 3@5iKc. 
Penna RR........0006 eaes Ke 4914 | Quinces, per DDI].........000 e000 @ 860} Cows—fresh, $3°@$55 

Philada & Erie --1444@ 16 | Grapes, per ID.....-.0..00.-seeeeee 3 @4 Hogs—Active, prices firmer 54@6 
Readieg RR........ “314@ 2834 | Wool, tub washed... we 35@ 48 Lumbs—Market active at 44@t\c. 
United KRs of NJ 1494) 49 Pure ‘cider vinegar, pe or gal 16@ 16 Sheep—The market wasaciive. Ex- 
Lehigh Nav RR... 3734@ 341 % Cheese, N Y Foster) 5 per | lb 124@ 14 | tra good, 5c.; good, 44@4%c.; fair, 4@ 
Lehigh Navy c m 7s. aa Weatern, 1@ 138 sac; 8 stockers, $2.25@ $3.25 per head.— 
Green & Coates Pass R...... 94 Smoked hams = 9@ 10 

Central lrans Co... ike 463, | Tallow “ 8K%@ 5% 
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